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PREFACE 



Thouqh ihe book of Ruth forms but a small 
and perhaps it may be said, with regard to maay 
persons, a comparatively neglected part of the 
word of God, it will be found richly to deserve 
the attenticHi of the lover of antiquity, and of the 
student of human nature, as well as of the de« 
vout observer of Providence ; for it contains 
facts of which it may well be said, " whoso is 
wise and will observe these things, even they 
shall understand the loving kindness of the 
Lord " It exhibits an interesting picture of 
ancient manners and customs, as they existed in 
a country widely remote, and in circumstances 
very different from our own. It presents the 
workings and developements of human passions 
and affections, in difficult and trying situations ; 
while it shows us how God renders the most 
common^ and as they are often called, the most 
fortuitous circumstances, subservient to the ac* 
Gomplishment of his plans, in the rewarding of 
virtue and piety, in the fulfilment of prophecy, 
and even in raising up a Saviour for the world. 
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IV PREFACE 

At the same time^ viewed as a portion of the 
word of God, it must be owned that this book 
presents some difficulties to the student of the 
Scriptures. Infidels have founded some of their 
objections on its simple narrative. They have 
charged it with sanctioning craft and deceit, and 
licentious intercourse. These objections if not 
formally stated and answered, are effectually ob- 
viated in the following lectures ; whilst the pic- 
tures which the book gives of ancient manners, 
and the lessons of piety which it teaches are 
presented in a clear and impressive light. 

The amiable and excellent author of these 
lectures, thought very highly of the utility of 
expository discourses, as affording the preacher 
an o][!»portunity of advancing many things well 
calculated to be highly useful to his hearers, but 
which could not well be introduced into ser- 
mons — ^as suggesting to his own raind many 
ideas which might not have occurred had he not 
studied the bible with a view to expound it to 
his people, — and as calculated to lead the hear- 
ers into a more extensive and accurate acquaint- 
ance with the Scriptures than they otherwise 
would have obtained, and thus enabling the 
preacher to present to his audience in the most 
useful and attractive way, the whole counsel of 
God. And all who have heard him will allow 
that his expository discourses were, as well as 
his sermons, highly interesting and instructive. 
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• PREFACE V 

Indeed, whether he preached, or expounded, 
he presented that, which is considered, the 
great desideratum of the present day, an earnest 
ministry. Probably no man that ever ascended 
a pulpit, possessed in a higher degree the ability 
to throw his soul into every sentence that he 
uttered. And this he did naturally, and it may 
be said, owing to his deep piety and fine feel- 
ings, necessarily, without any thing like bustle, or 
vociferation. He possessed the golden secret 
for a preacher, as well as for an actor, he had 
"learned to feel." Hence, his discourses were 
always judicious as well as affectionate. What- 
ever he advanced came from both his mind and 
his heart, and that was the great cause why it 
deeply interested his hearers, and why a large 
and respectable congregation, for forty years 
hung upon bis lips, and anticipated the return 
of the Sabbath with pleasure. His manner, 
though simple and natural, was, in the highest 
degree impressive. So that the language of 
iGschines respecting Demosthenes might well 
be employed in the case of those who are 
pleased with his written discourses, " what 
would you have been if you had heard him." 

The following discourses lie under the dis- 
advantage of not having been intended for the 
public, and of not having been revised by the 
author. He never in his public ministrations, 
affected any thing like fine, or elegant, or high- 
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TI PRBFACS 

\y wrought compontioiL He rather aimed at a 
plcun, striking^ coUoqvial style. Bjs object was 
to oaiise. all his hearera to understaDd and to 
feel, in order that they might profit by what tiiey 
heard. And this end he attained in a high 
degree. 

Any profit derived from the sale o( this small 
volume is to be devotedto a benevolent purpose. 
It will be highly acceptable and interesting to 
all who knew the author, and especially to those 
who had the privilege of sitting imder his 
ministry. But it will also amply repay all who 
read it, for their money and their time. May 
the blessing of God and the influence of his 
Spirit, render these discourses abundantly 
useful. 
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SERMON L 



RUTH. CHAPTER I. 



I HAVE chosen this short book as a subjeet 
of expository meditation not only as contain-^ 
ing a most beautiful, pathetic, and interesting 
story ; but as carrying on the same subject 
with that of Esther, viz., the doctrine of provi- 
dence, only on quite another scale. There, 
providence appeared as regulating the affairs 
of courts, and kingdoms, and whole bodies of 
men ; here as interesting itself in the concerns 
of inferior and private life, and giving a 
beautiful illustration of our Lord's remark, 
that a " sparrow does not fall to the ground 
without our father, and that the hairs of our 
head are all numbered." 

And another motive for the choice of this 
book was, that we shall have occasion in the 
course of our meditations on it, to make a 
number of remarks suitable to this particular 
season of the year.* 

^TUi Sermon was preached Auguit 9th, 1807. 

B 
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The original subject of this little history, 
was one Elimelech, who in the time of the 
Judges resided* at Bethlehem-judah. In con- 
sequence of a famine which arose in the land, 
he left his native city, and with his wife and 
two sons, went to sojourn in the country of 
Moab. It is a remarkable circiunstance, that 
the neighbourhood about Bethlehem-judah was 
one of the most delightful spots in idl Judea ; 
hence it was called, Bethlehem Ephratab, 
which signifies the house of bread ; striking* 
ly shewing, how much more dependant we are 
upon the will of providence, than upon the 
fertility of the soil for our supplies. Without 
his blessing the house of bread becomes the 
land of barrenness. And a succeeding clause 
suggests a beautiful idea of the light in which 
every successive harvest ought to be viewed ; 
it is '' the Lord visiting his people in giving 
them bread," it is the great Lord of nature 
sending to his creatures their annual income 
of blessings, which he could, and might justly 
have withholden. 

But we read, that in these circumstances of 
embarassmeot and scarcity, Elimelech left 
bis home, and went to reside in the land of 
Moab. It is difficult to say how far Elimelech 
was justifiable in this step. . It is a serious 
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thing for a man to leave his post, and throw 
himself out of the situation in which provi- 
dence appears to have placed him. There 
ought to be some very strong reason to warrant 
such a step. When it is a case of absolute 
necessity, and a man must either beg, or 
starve, or injure others if he remain where he 
is, providence seems to intimate, that it is his 
duty to remove. But it does not appear that 
it was. so with Elimelech, he went out full, 
Naomi says; and therefore he might, and 
perhaps should have remained at home and 
assisted his poor neighbours ; then too he would 
have had access to those sources of religious 
consolation which Judea afforded but Moab 
did not. We know that we ought to be very 
cautious how we interpret providential dis- 
pensations into judgments, but it appears to 
me that Naomi viewed what followed their 
removal into the land of Moab as a frown of 
providence for that hasty step which they 
had taken. The fact is, men must expect to 
meet with crosses and inconveniences in all 
situations ; and where they desert their post 
to.avoid one, they may very probably meet 
with. ten of another kind in the place af their 
choice ; and go where you will you cannot 
get beyond the reach of disease and death. 
b2 
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Indeed where restlessness of spirit, and 
impatience under what may be called second- 
ary and temporary trials, induce a man togiye 
up valuable connections, and important priyi- 
leges, with the hope of improving his condition, 
the result is generally unsatisfactory. You 
and I could mention some instances in point 
which corroborate this remark. It is a great 
thing to know and to follow the will of provi- 
dence. " To acknowledge God in all our ways, 
that he may direct our steps." And in whatever 
state he appears to place us, to '* learn there- 
with to be content." 

However, without rashly blaming or alto* 
gether justifying Elimelech, let us look at the 
consequence of the step which he had taken. 
In a short time Elimelech died, and Naomi 
was left a widow, not among her friends and 
fellow Israelites at Bethlehem, but in a strange 
land amongst Gentiles and idolaters; here 
was one result of what they had done. But 
you will say, she had sons with her to support 
her. Yes, but they married, and thus were 
united to daughters of the land, who were 
destitute of any knowledge of the true God^ 
and had not received a religious education. A 
hazardous connexion. Yet this was another 
consequence of Elimelech's conduct But 
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you will say, they appear to have been two 
very amiable young women, and therefore 
Naomi might live very comfortably with them 
and their husbands ; true, but see another re- 
sult of leaving their native land ; in about ten 
years from the time of their emigration, both 
her sons died, and there was Naomi left an 
aged widow, entirely dependant upon two 
young widows ; who were in many respects 
as helpless as herself. I think it is apparent 
from what follows that a blessing had not 
attended Elimelech's property in Moab ; it 
had diminished instead of increasing. When 
a man goes out of the path of duty to save or 
augment his substance, he seldom succeeds, 
or if he does, it scarcely ever is attended with 
a blessing. 

O my friends, what an uncertain changing 
world this is ; how much cause is there to 
enjoy, as though we enjoyed not ; well may 
those who have wives and husbands be ex- 
horted to be as though they had none. Who 
can with propriety say, " my mountain stands 
strong." " To morrow shall be as this day and 
much more abundant.** Here was Naomi at 
one time happy in her husband and her two 
sons ; settled in the land of promise, enjoying 
the privileges of the tabernacle of God ; and 
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prospering in her secular affairs. And with* 
in ten years after a bereaved and childless 
widow ; a poor woman, in a strange land, and 
dependant upon two young gentile females* 
her daughters in law; " deep called unto deep ;" 
one trouble was only the forerunner of another ; 
until she seemed to sink under her misfortunes, 
exclaiming in the bitterness of her spirit, 
" the Lord hath dealt very bitterly with me." 
Solomon says, " boast not thyself of to morrow, 
for thou knowest not what a day," (and much 
less ten years,) " may bring forth." 

But further, it is a very observable and 
gracious circumstance in providence, that 
things are never so dark but they leave a 
bright side. Merciful alleviations are con- 
nected with the bitterest griefs ; and some- 
times unexpected comforts are afforded, when 
sorrows are at the deepest. In her distressed 
condition, Naomi happened to be informed 
that abundance was restored at Bethlehem, 
" that the Lord had visited his people i)ii 
giving them bread." The intelligence affect- 
ed and roused her ; attachment to her native 
country revives in her breast, together with 
an ardent desire to return to her first home. 

Another merciful circumstance may be 
noticed. She was upon the^best terms with 
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her daughters-in4aw, who were billing to ac- 
company her into Judea, and disposed to 
dierish her^ and . sympathize with her, and 
consequently to assist her in her journey to 
her native country ; "and she arose with her 
daughters-in-law^ that sh€ might return from 
the country- of Moab." Here one cannot 
kelp remarking how natural the love of one's 
country is, the town and the place, and the 
aeighbourhood where one was born and bred ; 
especially when rendered, as in the case of 
Naomi, doubly sweet by a series of troubles 
and trials abroad. Home is home after all ; 
and it must be something very extraordinary 
that can root up that regard which most 
people feel to the place of their nativity and 
the scenes of their youth. Wisely is it ordered 
by providence to make that spot most agree- 
able, in which a man is most likely to reside 
all his days. And where home is hyme to a 
person, it is insanity to give it up from any 
motive but a conviction of absolute necessity. 
So again, perhaps the most difficult thing 
connected with society, is to perform well 
those duties which devolve on us, in conse- 
quence of what are called law relationships. 
Where there is connection by blood, there is 
a natural tie, but where nothing exists but 
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the artificial ^relations of law, a hundred jeal- 
oases and jars arise where people live together, 
and thus, one of the most fruitful sources of 
family dissension is opened, so that it requires 
double watchfulness and especial grace to fill 
up such relationships. But Naomi and these 
young women were quite models to mothers, 
and daughters, and brothers, and sisters in 
law. Naomi seems to have won their hearts 
by kindness, so that they regarded her as a 
mother, a strong evidenoe that she was an 
amiable and excellent woman. Where people 
are thoroughly and mutually attached to each 
other in that kind of relationship, it speaks 
well for both sides ; it is no inconsiderable 
evidence of true amiableness of spirit, and 
excellence of character. 

This leads us to remark, how unjust in most 
cases general censures are : " no good man is 
to be found in such a place ; ** "in such a town 
they are all profligates ; " '' such a set of people 
are all savages." — ^The fact is, there are 
amiable people to be found everywhere. 
Though these young women were Moabites, 
they were in many respects patterns to Israel- 
ites, and patterns to christians. 

But to proceed ; while on their journey 
towards Judea, Naomi's spirits seem to have 
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sunk under the apprehension that her daugh- 
ters might be unhappy in a foreign country ; 
or perhaps she feared a failure of support for 
them ; or she might merely wish to try the 
strength of their attachment to herself, and 
the motives that influenced them in accom* 
panying her. Hence she addressed them in a 
most pathetic affectionate strain, advising 
them to return to their own relations ; most 
tenderly acknowleging their kindness to her 
and to the dead ; heartily wishing them a 
comfortable re-settlement in a second marriage; 
grieving at their destitute circumstances ; 
and pointing out the utter improbability at 
her age of ever marrying again ; or providing 
suitable companions for them. And the scene 
which was then presented, seems to have 
been inexpressibly tender and affecting. Her 
words appear to have melted their very 
hearts ; and consequently they embraced her* 
lifted up their voice and wept ; but still re- 
fused to accede to her request. " Then she 
kissed them, and they lift up their voice and 
wept." 

.One of the most affecting things in this 
world is to part with a friend whom you love, 
and from whom you have received many 
proofs of genuine affection. It is so when 
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you are separated from a friend whom you 
may never see again for years, while you do 
not know what may befall him, or what may 
befall you, when or in what circumstances you 
may meet again, or whether you will ever 
meet again at all. Floods of tears have been 
shed on such occasions. People have em- 
braced and embraced again, and lifted up 
their voice and wept ; hardly knowing how to 
take the last look, or give the last farewell, 
or when to drop the last tear. It is so I say 
in parting with living, but it is most of all so 
in parting with dying friends ; then the stroke 
cuts home indeed, then it is that the genuine 
affection of the heart is felt in all its fulness 
and power ; the countenance I see this day I 
am to see no more ; the friend I part with to 
day, I am to part with for ever. But still it 
will be a wonderftil alleviation of the grief 
caused by parting with either the living or the 
dead, if while we were together, we lived in 
love, and in the performance of duty in a kind 
and christian spirit. " The Lord deal kindly 
with you as ye have dealt with the dead and 
with me; '' what a sweetness was there in such 
a reflection amidst all the griefs of separation. 
When living friends bid us farewell with 
thanksgivings and grateful acknowledgments; 
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and when if the dead could speak, they would 
tenderly and gratefully tell of bur kindness 
when living. And of what vast importance 
it is, that near and dear friends should so con- 
duct themselves to each other, as that they 
shall have nothing essentially wrong to reflect 
upon, when parted by either the events of life 
or by death itself. There are imperfections 
connected with all relations, aud among the 
the nearest, and most valuable, and excellent 
friends, but to have to say when a dear friend 
is gone ; ** blessed be God there has been 
nothing of essential importance to cause pain*- 
ful reflections, I have wished to be kind to my 
friends, to the living and the dead." Unkind- 
ness, unnecessary severity, harshness, and 
even neglect, are most bitterly felt when a 
friend is laid in the grave. Then the recollec- 
tion of these cuts to the heart, then the image 
of the departed haunts and reproaches. Many 
a wound that has been given to a living 
friend, has been doubly returned to the sur- 
vivor, when that friend was a corpse. Then 
little unkindnesses seem great ; and transient 
slights are felt as irreparable injuries. 

Again, Naomi's disinterestedness is a 
pattern to aged people. Some of them seen 
to think that young relatives are bound to 
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sacrifice every enjoyment and any prospect, 
to their ease and convenience. But Naomi's 
spirit was far too noble to make any such de- 
mand; instead of being a burden to her 
daughters»in-law, or wishing them to sacrifice 
their youth and expectations to her conveni- 
ence, she wished to see them comfortably 
settled again, and was willing to give up her 
own expectations from them for their benefit, 
ver. 9. Young persons do indeed owe much 
respect and attention to aged and venerable 
relatives, but their aged relatives never gain 
so much by exacting all that may, in strict 
justice be their due, as they do by giving up 
their right, and consulting the interests of 
their juniors, rather than their own. Naomi's 
generosity quite riveted their hearts to her. 
" Then she kissed them, and they lifted up 
their voice and wept." 

Again, No one needs to be ashamed of the 
tear of sensibility ; it is manly, nay, it is 
divine, to weep on those occasions that de* 
mand tears, and never more so than over the 
dissolution of intimate friendship. The Sa- 
viour of the world wept over the grave of 
a friend. And let me add, the female, the 
youthful female, never appears more lovely or 
graceful than when in tears, if they are the 
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tears of kindness, not affectation or foolish 
fondness, but of sympathy with friends ; of 
fellow-feeling with the aged and venerable, — 
the tears of attachment to parents and affecti- 
onate relations, whether they are the living 
or the dead. One cannot help respecting and 
loving those young women in these interesting 
circumstances, when weeping over their 
husbands, their father-in-law; and when 
struggling with their feelings at parting with 
a mother-in-law, who had been all that is 
included in the term mother to them. Their 
tears in such cases, were their ornament and 
honour. Insensibility in certain circumstan- 
ces is not fortitude, it is savageness and' 
stupidity, or something worse. Well, on 
account of this second remonstrance, they 
were both exceedingly affected, and shed 
another flood of tears, but on Orpah it answer- 
ed its end ; " and Orpah once more embraced 
her mother-in-law, and returned; but Ruth 
clave to her.*' Observing this, Naomi made 
one effort more, and then desisted ; she tried 
the efiect of Orpah's example ; ver. 16, 
" Behold thy sister-in-law is gone back to her 
people and her gods, return thou after thy 
sister-in-law." To which this noble young 
woman made this charming and eloquent 
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reply: " in treat me not to leave thee, or to 
return from following after thee ; for whither 
thou goest I will go, and where thou lodgest I 
will lodge; thy people shall be my people, 
and thy God my God ; where thou diest will 
I die, and there will I be buried; the Lord do 
80 to me and more also if ought but death 
part thee and me.'* And when Naomi per- 
ceived that her resolution was absolutely fixed, 
she desisted from urging her any further. 

Now in this paragraph we have a very 
striking and instructive instance of the dis- 
tinction between mere amiableness of natural 
temper, and religious principle. Forming 
your opinion of them from the whole of the 
former part of the history, you see nothing to 
choose between them. Both of them appear 
to great and equal advantage, most amiable 
and well disposed young women; excellent 
wives, and kind and a£fectionat6 daughters-in- 
law. But when put to the test you see the 
difference. Orpah appears to have had every 
natural excellence that Ruth possessed, but it 
was not grafted on religious principle. Ruth 
was not only as amiable as her sister, but the 
knowledge of the true God appears to have 
reached her heart Naomi's excellency of 
spirit had gained Orpah's affections ; but 
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Naomi's instructions and religious cfaaracter 
had wrought upon Ruth's heart. The one 
was a lovely heathen, the other what we 
should call in this day an amiable christian. 
Hence it was that Orpah all in tears kissejl 
her mother-in-law and departed to her gods ; 
but Ruth cleave unto her, and nobly said, 
'* whither thou goest I will go ; thy people 
shall be my people, and thy God my GodJ' 
Here is the difference, my young friends^ 
between nature and grace ; between amiable- 
ness of temper without principle, and amiable- 
ness of temper grafted upon principle. Orpah 
was like the young man whom Jesus loved for 
his amiable qualities; but who went away 
sorrowful ; Ruth was like Mary who chose 
the good part, that could not be taken away 
from her. 

Again, in Ruth's answer we have an in* 
structive and delightful view of what the 
conjugal relation ought to be, and of what it 
is, when it is founded on genuine affection^ 
and found under the influence of religious 
motives and in a christian spirit. What is 
this nearest of all human connections, when 
it is not a mere mercenary bargain, nor a 
brutal attachment, nor a licentious intercourse, 
but a rational, affectionate, christian, connec- 
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tion 1 It is two persons cordially attached to 
each othei; determined not to forsake or re* 
turn from following each other, but mutually 
and affectionately resolved to say the one to 
t|)e other, " whither thou goest I will go," &c. 
This is marrying in the Lord ; this is one of 
the truly " happy matches ^ The " husband 
loving the wife even as himself, and the wife 
seeing that she reverence her husband." 
" They twain are one flesh." 

Again, in this admirable answer of Ruth, 
toe see what real determination for God arui 
religion is. It does not consist in rash 
promises, in hasty resolutions, in transient 
feelings, however strong; but in what the 
scripture calls, " full purpose of heart to cleave 
unto the Lord ; " a fixedness of soul upon 
mature conviction, and deep deliberate con- 
sideration for God and heaven. To follow 
whithersoever providence leads, to dwell 
wherever providence points, to cast in our lot 
among the people of God, in spite of all 
temptations to the contrary, to make an 
humble claim to the heritage of them that 
fear him, and to choose their God as our God, 
to die and to be buried with them ; resting 
upon the promises in which they trust, filled 
with their hopes, indulging their expectations, 
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and laying ourselves under the most solemn 
obligations to be the Lord's. Not being like 
the morning doud, but steady, consistent 
characters, the motto of which is '* holiness 
to the Lord." 

Which leads to remark, once more. It is 
stedfastness that is essential to the formation 
and manifestation of a religious character. 
We ought to think as favourably &8t we can 
of every one; when amy person discovers 
amiableness of tamper, sheds tears under the 
word, punctually performs relc^ive duties, 
appears to be i^ected by divine truth, we 
a^e warranted to entertain hopes respecting 
him, and it is our duty to encourage and ani- 
mate him. But none of these things are 
decisive proofs of real piety. Orpah dis. 
covered all these and yet went back to her 
gods. Stedfastnesa is the greiat test. Naomi 
saw that Ruth was stedfast and determined ; 
this is the great thing. When time and con^ 
sistency of character manifest a person's re- 
ligious principles, then it is that the evidence 
is conclusive. The seed sown in stony ground 
springs up and makes a fair appearance ; but 
when the sun is up it withereth away. It is 
(he seed sown in the good ground which 
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bringeth forth fruit with patience, tiiat is tlie 
decisive evidence of true piety. 

But to draw to a dose. At length Naomi 
and her fellow traveller readied Bethlehem- 
judahy and as she entered the town aU^ the city 
was moved ; people ran out of their houses 
to look at her ; and struck with the alteration 
in her appearance exclaimed, ** Is this 
Naomi 1" In a mournful tone of voieeshe 
replied, " Ah, do not call me Naomi, which 
signifies pleasant, but call me Marah which 
sigififies bitter, for the Almighty hath deidt 
very bitterly with me. I went out full, and 
the Lord hath brought me home again empty, 
why then call ye me Naomi, seeing the Lord 
hath testified against me, and the Almighty 
hath afflicted me." So she and Ruth probably 
procured some humble lodging, until they 
could form their plans, and until providence 
should open some way for their supply. And 
it providentially happened that they returned 
at the beginning of barley harvest, a circum- 
stance of no consequence in itself, but which 
God who often renders the least events sub- 
servient to the greatest, rendered the means of 
accomplishing an entire revolution in all their 
affairs, and of giving quite a new form to 
their subsequent history. We shall now 
make a few remarks and then conclude. 
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1. See the valae of a good character. 
Though Naomi had met with many and heavy 
trials, and though she with her husband had 
taken an imprudent step in life, yet she 
appears to have been a most amiable excellent 
and pious woman ; she left a good character 
behind her when she removed from Bethle- 
hem ; her departure was regretted and lament- 
ed, she was respected and beloved wherever 
she went, and when she came back she met 
with a cordial welcome, all the inhabitants of 
the city hailed her return. It is a great 
mercy to be beloved by friends and neigh- 
bours ; one of the most valuable blessings of 
life, to be followed when you leave home by 
weeping eyes; and when you return to be 
welcomed by cheerful looks, and affectionate 
congratulations. How different is the case 
when a person leaves his house or his native 
place to hear many voices exclaim, we wish 
he may never return back, it will be a mercy 
if he has gone for ever. 

2. See the influence of time and trouble. 
Naomi had been absent ten years, and O 
what a change had these ten years made ! 
Age had wrinkled her brow, care had faded 
her cheek ; bereavement upon bereavement 
had bent her to the ground, and poverty had 

c2 
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so changed her dress and appearance that 
people did not know her. " Is this Naomi 1 " 
was their exclamation. Ah my friends ! 
such are the ravages that time, and care, and 
bereavements, and afflictions may make on 
any of us. Nothing makes people grow old 
so fast as sinking in the world, and losing 
their friends ; these weigh nature down, wear 
it out, and operate like a slow poison on the 
frame. When you visit a town after ten, or 
twelve, or twenty years absence; or when 
others after such an interval visit the place 
where you live, bow common is the remark, 
** how such a one ages," '* how such a one 
breaks, I really did not know him, I could not 
think it was the same person.'' How often do 
we hear the reply, " ah trouble has brought 
him down poor man, he has lost his property I 
he is sunk in the world, he has buried his 
friends, he may well look old." 

3. See how much weakness may be mixed 
with genuine piety. The reply of Naomi 
manifests great humility and much serious- 
ness of spirit. The Lord is acknowledged in 
every thing, all her afflictions were viewed 
as sent by him ; *' The Almighty hath dealt 
bitterly with me ; I went out full and the 
Lord hath brought me home ^in empty ; " 
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and she seems penitentially to reflect on her 
sin in leaving the path of duty ; " the Lord 
hath testified against me ; " she sees her sin, 
and accepts of her punishment. And yet 
there seems to be manifested a kind of des- 
pondency, and something like repining at 
providence; it is not all unmingled, calm 
submission ; ** call me not Naomi but call me 
Marah, &c." It is the essence of true piety 
to feel afSictions, to acknowledge the hand of 
God and submit to it in deep afflictions, and 
to accept of the punishment of sin. But it is 
difficult to mourn without murmuring. We 
are permitted to weep and moan under the 
hand of God, but it is not easy to weep, to 
sorrow without excess ; at once to feel the 
rod and to kiss it, to adore and to bless a 
correcting, and bereaving God. How noble 
the spirit and how pious the language of Job, 
when he exclaimed " the Lord gave, and the 
Lord hath taken away, blessed be the name 
of the Lord." 

Once more, how little do we know, what 
will be the afflictions, or mercies of our 
future lives. Nothing seems of less conse- 
quence in itself, or less calculated to alleviate 
Naomi's bitterness of spirit, than the circum- 
stance that the time when she arrived at 
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Bethlehem was the time of barley harvest ; 
and yet there was the bright spot in the pro- 
vidential cloud ; and by degrees it increased 
and spread until at last the cloud vanished 
the gloom was dispersed, and the sun of 
prosperity arose, a glorious day of mercy 
when this good woman forgot her new name 
** Marah/* and resumed that of Naomi ; and 
her neighbours who now pitied her, and felt 
for her, and wondered at her, rejoiced with 
her, and exclaimed, " blessed be the Lord 
which hath not left thee this da}' without a 
kinsman, that his name may be famous in 
Israel." 
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RUTH. CHAPTER 11. 



In this narrative which may well be de- 
nominated beautiful, on account of its artless- 
ness, simplicity, and tenderness, we have 
a striking instance of the wise^ though in 
some respects, mysterious distributions of 
divine providence. In the same family, using 
the word in a general sense, here is a mighty 
man of wealth ; and a 'poor woman and her 
daughter-in-law, who are obliged to obtain 
part of their support by the humble employ- 
ment of gleaning in the field ; nearly allied 
in blood, but widely different in worldly 
circumstances. So it is, and the remark does 
not convey the least reflection on either the 
equity or goodness of providence, that the 
numerous vicissitudes of life, over which we 
have no control, will often produce a similar 
difference in every age ; one branch of a 
family will rise, and another sink in the 
world. Where there is a suitable disposition 
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on each side, this difiference will give scope 
for the exercise of the best dispositions of the 
heart, kindness and benevolence on the part 
of the one, and gratitude and contentment on 
the part of the other ; a striking instance of 
which we have now before us. And where 
each party acts fully in character, providence 
often brings them nearer together ; and there 
is frequently very little difference between 
the amount of real happiness which each 
enjoy ; and perhaps there will still be less 
in another world. There the pious " rich and 
poor will eminently meet together, the Lord 
is the maker of them all'' 

But let us proceed to trace the hand of 
providence in relation to each of these parties, 
and see how they conducted themselves and 
what a blessing providence made them to each 
other. And to begin with Naomi and her 
daughter Ruth. You know that it is said 
they got to Bethlehem just at the beginning 
of barley harvest, and Ruth, before they 
could be supposed to get into any humble 
way of gaining a living, immediately proposed 
to avail herself of the opportunity which the 
season afforded of gleaning a little com in the 
field after the reapers, and upon her mother 
teadily assenting to her proposal, she went 
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out, DOt knowing whither, only that it was 
into a large, open, un«enclo«ed field, and she 
happened to light upon that part of it, which 
belonged to Naomi's relation Boaz. And here 
one canaot avoid thinking of the kindness of 
providence in the special provision which he 
has made for the temporary supply of the 
poor at this season of the year, by the 
gleanings of the harvest. The labouring 
poor have neither land, nor storehouses, nor 
barns, nor crops of their own ; but it is the 
will ol the Great Author of all that, notwith- 
standing this they should not be shut out from 
the joys of harvest, nor be entirely excluded 
from an immediate participation in its bless- 
ings. Deut. xix. 9 & 10. " And when ye 
reap the harvest of your land, thou shalt not 
wholly reap the corners of thy field, neither 
shalt thou gather the gleanings of thy harvest. 
And thou shalt not glean thy vineyard, neither 
shalt thou gather every grape of thy vine- 
yard, thou shalt leave them for the poor and 
the stranger ; I am the Lord your God." 

Again, In this connection what a pattern 
is this amiable young woman to persons in 
inferior life. A pattern of industry. As 
soon as ever she got to Bethlehem she looked 
around for something to do in an honest way, 
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ill order to gain a liveHhood. She did not 
wish to eat the bread of idleness or sloth ; 
she was willing to "work with her own 
hands the thing that was good/' let it be 
what it would. And though perhaps she had 
lived better in Moab, and her mother-in-law 
could boast of her rich relations, yet if she 
must be poor, she would contentedly accomo- 
date herself to her lot; avail herself cheer- 
fully of the means of supply, which provi- 
dence afforded her ; and she did not disdain 
even the humble employment of gleaning. 
A most praiseworthy example of true humili- 
ty, and a striking instance of the difference 
between proud and discontented, and humble 
and contented poverty. Her tender affection 
for her mother-in-law, is very exemplary. 
She did not wait to be ordered to go into the 
fields and glean, but she voluntarily offered 
to go ; she did not insist upon her mother's 
going with her, but bore the heat and burden 
of the day alone. The gleaning was strictly 
in this connection a labour of love ; and it 
exhibits a pattern worthy of imitation by the 
young and healthy ; it shows them how they 
ought to contrive and labour for the support 
and comfort of aged and affectionate parents. 
Again, we see nothing like impudence or 
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arrogance inducing her to demand the right of 
gleaning in the field ; but on the contrary she 
manifested great modesty ; and also gratitude 
for the permission that she hoped she should 
obtain. ''That I may glean after him in 
whose sight I shall find grace/' was her lan- 
guage. And her application for the privilege 
afterwards, is equally modest and amiable ; 
" I pray thee let me glean and gather after 
the reapers." Some poor persons, though I 
would hope their numbers are comparatively 
small, seem to think that all the donations of 
charity are their right, and that they are 
under no obligations to be thankful either to 
God or man ; not considering that unthankful- 
ness is placed in one of the very blackest lists 
of crimes that we have in scripture, and that 
every one of them is utterly inconsistent 
with the christian character. But what a 
beautiful and interesting contrast does Ruth 
present to the disposition and conduct to which 
we have just now referred ! How much is 
there in her that deserves to be carefully 
studied and closely imitated. 

But again, above all, observe how she was 
guided by a gracious providence on this 
occasion. '* She went out not knowing whither 
she went ; " taking either the right hand or 
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the lefti scarcely being able to assign a reason 
why she preferred the one to the other. "And 
her hap was/' (perhaps in a field containing 
many hundred acres of barley,) " her hap was 
to light upon that part of the field that belong- 
ed to a man to whom it was of the greatest 
consequence that she should be introduced. 
But by that " hap ** as it is called here, provi- 
dence directs and works; what is chance to us, 
is certainty to him, what happens to us, is 
determined by him. And this is the hinge 
on which the government of the world turns. 
In this way God decides and commands what 
shall happen ; thus is our inheritance chosen ; 
thus is our lot ordered. To use a common 
expression, it might be said, it was a hundred 
to one, that Ruth should go to glean just in 
that part of the field. But while " the lot 
is cast into the lap, the disposing of it is 
of the Lord;" and though considered as a 
contingent event, it was entirely casual, and 
she was as likely to have gone elsewhere, 
yet considered as providential, it was im- 
possible she should glean in any other place. 
But now let us turn for a moment to another 
kind of character, to Boaz, and for a short 
time contemplate him. It is said he came 
fr(m. Bethlehem to the reapers. He was it 
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seems a n)an of large property, who was 
possessed of extensive estates, and had a 
great number of servants, so that it was 
necessary to appoint over them a superin- 
tending steward or overseer. Yet he did not 
sit at home and leave his affairs to servants ; 
no, but he inspects the reapers himself ; like 
a wise man he looked well to the concerils of 
his household ; guided his affairs with discre- 
tion ; and was not one of those who are 
never seen in the field with their labourers ; 
an instructive part of character ! If a man 
would thrive let him do his business himself, 
or see with his own eyes that it is done. It 
is the master's eye makes the diligent servant. 
Again, the terms on which Boaz and bis 
work-peopie appear to have been with each 
other, and the civil and pious salutations 
that passed between them^ are exceedingly 
pleasing and edifying. " And Boaz said 
to the reapers, the Lord be with .you ; and 
they answered him, the Lord bless thee." 
This language is perfectly in character with 
the simplicity and piety of those ancient 
times ; it might indeed probably be often 
used in a formal way, as people now say, 
" God bless you," without any meaning ; but 
from the general character of Bof^i {^ it is 
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exhibited in this history^ I think we ought to 
consider it as the language of real courteous* 
ness and piety. I think it looks as if Boaz 
and his servants were really on friendly terms 
and had one another's interests at heart ; be 
was pleased to see them cheerful and happy, 
and they to see him prosperous ; he piously 
wished a blessing upon their labours, and they 
devoutly returned a benediction upon his 
substance. These are important facts. The 
spirit and example of a man of extensive 
property, and who is the master of a large 
household will have a powerful influence. 
Piety and civility in him are often requited 
by the manifestations of a similar spirit in 
the k)wer branches of the family ; if he is 
disposed to say to them, " the Lord be with 
you ; " there will certainly be some hearts to 
reply, " the Lofd. bless thee.*' What a most 
beautiful, striking, yet affecting contrast, this 
mutual salutation of Bbaz and his reapers, 
presents to the conduct of some masters. 
They will fly into a violent passion, they will 
find fault with every thing; nothing is right, 
nay, they will utter horrid oaths and impre*- 
cations, and employ the coavsest and most 
abusive language ;. whose reapers do you 
think work the most cheerfidly, the most diU>- 
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gently, and the most contentedly and happily, 
those of such a man, or the servants of Boaz 1 
I need not determine ; judge ye. 

But to proceed, Boaz happening to observe 
amongst the reapers a young female of pe- 
culiarly interesting and modest appearance, 
he asked the superintendent of the labourers 
who she was. This person gives Boaz a 
concise account of her history, and likewise 
of the modesty and respectfulness of her 
application to be permitted to glean after the 
reapers, and also her diligence and assiduity 
through the employments of the day. On 
this Boaz in the most delicate, and humane, 
and affectionate way, gave her full liberty to 
enjoy the privilege of gleaning in the field 
during the harvest, spoke in the most en- 
couraging tone to her, and prudently gave 
express orders that she should be treated 
with the tttinost respect by the young men. 
He also gave her the freest access to the pro- 
visions of the day, and actually helped her 
himself to an ample portion of food for her 
present supply. 

Here again my friends, see the hand of 
providence and how Gk>d works by what we 
call chance, or *' things that happen/' There 
might be nothing very different, at least 
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essentially in her dress from that of the rest 
of the gleaners ; but see how much there is 
in that scriptural phrase " God giving favor 
in the eyes" Boaz shall happen to lock at 
her, and be somehow interested by her ap- 
pearance, and then he shall ask about her ; 
the servant shall be her friend, and give a 
favourable account of her ; his acconnt shall 
win the heart and draw forth the humanity 
and kindness of Boaz. See how the " hearts 
af all are in God's hand." And yet all this 
no doubt aided, instrumentally aided, by her 
modesty, and pleasant manners, and industry. 
How much further these go in recommending 
a person than finery, affectation of show, and 
of manners above one!s station ! "Favour is 
deceitful, and beauty is vain, but a woman 
that feareth the Lord, she shall be praised." 
How much is there in St. Peter's exhortation 
to females, to cultivate instead of jewels and 
costly apparel the ornaments of a meek and 
quiet spirit. 

See also, that when we are in the path of 
duty, and when we depend upon God, how 
easily providence can work its way, remove 
difficulties, raise valleys, and level mountains. 
There seemed to be as much difference be* 
tween Boaz and Ruth when she arose that 
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morniDg, as between a peasant and a king. 
But when God has purposes to bring about, 
there are no such things as difBculties, every 
thing yields to his commanding influence, and 
that sentence, " my counsel shall stand, and I 
will do all my pleasure," carries all before it: 
I do not know that it . is necessary to go 
through all the remaining particulars of the 
narrative ; I shall select the most prominent 
and instructive incidents, and make a few 
remarks as I proceed. 

For instance ; the piety and humility with 
which Ruth received these tokens of respect, 
are very beautiful and edifying. The oW 
saying is well known. " If you give some 
persons an inch they will take an ell ; " If 
you condescend to them and treat them with 
kindness they presume and encroach, and 
soon grow too familiar, and even become 
insolent. How differently did Ruth act, she 
deemed the condescension and liberality of 
Boaz too good for her, and the idea of her 
being a stranger, and experiencing all this 
kindness, almost overwhelmed her. ver. 10, 
13. It is a beautiful view that is given of 
the blessed God in the Old Testament, that 
he is " the friend of the stranger." He 
gives an express command that the stranger 
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should be treated kindly, especially by those 
who know the heart of a stranger. And it is 
remarkable, where strangers and apparent 
outcasts behave with modesty and consist- 
ency, how providence does appear for them ; 
men are disposed to befriend them, and to be 
kind to them ; and never more so than when 
they seem to feel the kindness as done to a 
stranger ; it then melts and gains the heart. 
Joseph was so affected by the kind treatment 
which he met with as a stranger in the land 
of Egypt, that he called one of his sons by 
a name expressive of what he felt. And it 
is enjoined as a christian duty, Heb. 13., and 
one characteristic of a disciple of Jesus Christ 
to deal kindly with strangers, and not to be 
forgetful to entertain them. 

Again, I think there is something that 
exhibits Boaz to very great advantage in the 
wisdom, and tenderness, and piety of his 
reply, when she fell on her face and acknow- 
leged his kindness, ver. 11. "And Boaz 
answered and said, it hath been fully shewed 
me all that thou hast done to thy mother-in- 
law since the death of thine husband, &C." 
Ah ! when people make great and honorable 
sacrifices for the good of others, and are emi- 
nently amiable and useful in their station, 
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however private or obscure they may be, 
providence will generally take care that their 
characters shall arrest the attention of those 
who know how to appreciate, and esteem, 
and reward, real worth, however secret or 
retiring, " it hath been fully shewed me, &c." 
She did not tell what she had done, she did 
not Maze it abroad ; she was satisfied with 
the consciousness of having done well, but 
providence determines that it shall be known ; 
her works shall praise her; her light shall 
shine before men. ** Commit thy way unto 
the Lord, trust also in him, and he shall bring 
it to pass. And he shall bring forth thy 
righteousness as the light, and thy judgment 
as the noonday/' 

So again, Boaz exclaims, " the Lord re- 
compense thy work." What an amiable 
and excellent man he appears to have been. 
He prayed that she might be recompensed, 
and he took pleasure in the thought that she 
would be, and that a full reward would be 
given her. The pious and benevolent can 
pray as heartily for others, as for themselves ; 
they can as cordially rejoice in the blessed re* 
compense which others reap from the fruits of 
piety, and virtue, and benevolence, as if it 
were enjoyed by themselves. Indeed I do 
d2 
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think that where persons have been very 
eminent for disinterestedness, piety, generosi- 
ty, self-denial for the good of others, humility, 
and amiableness of spirit, nothing gives more 
general satisfaction than when they reap the 
fruits of their own goodness and a full re- 
compense from the Lord is given to them. 
When such characters are known there seems 
to be a general wish that they may be requi- 
ted, and when, in the course of providence 
they are rewarded, joy is diffused all around. 
People love to see humility crowned, and 
benevolence recompensed. Joseph's prosper- 
ity pleased Pharaoh. The advancement of 
Mordecai produced joy through all Shushan. 
And we are assured that no work of faith and 
labour of Jove shall be forgotten. " Cast thy 
bread upon the waters, and thou shalt find it 
after many days." 

••Though seed lie baried long in dust, 
It shan't deceive our hope." 

But that which always particularly affects 
me in reading this narrative is the pathetic 
and devout terms in which Boaz speaks of 
Ruth's piety, and dependence on providence, 
and confidence in God. " The Lord recom- . 
pence thee under whose wings thou art come 
to trust/' '* Thou art a poor stranger, comQ 
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from an idolatrous land, thou hast heard of 
the Lord God of Israel, what a great, what a 
good God he is, and hast thrown thyself upon 
his providence ; left thy God's and thy father's 
house, and ventured thy all on him ; and like 
a helpless bird, thou art come to take shelter 
under his parental wings. God grant thou 
mayest not come in vain, but mayest thou 
find him as great and as gracious as thou hast 
heard him to be." And, blessed be his name, 
no poor stranger that has left father, or 
mother, or native land, and come to take 
shelter under his wings, shall find him other- 
wise ; he will be the Lord God of Israel to 
them ; never, never, has he been found other- 
wise ; a full recompense from the Lord has 
always been the result. " None of them that 
trust in him shall be desolate. He that dweli- 
eth in the secret place of the Most High shall 
abide under the shadow of the Almighty." 
Many a poor outcast stranger to all appear- 
ance ; many an emigrant from a wicked, ir- 
religious, idolatrous family who has come to 
the Lord God of Israel for shelter, has had 
reason to say of the Lord " he is my refuge, 
and my fortress, my God in whom I will 
trust." 

But to proceed, there are some people that 
are very full of kind words, but very deficient 
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perform generous actions but in such a rough, 
unpleasant, and unkind way, as very much to 
diminish the value of the favour, and greatly 
to prevent the pleasure that would otherwise 
have been enjoyed. Here we have a beauti* 
ful manifestation of both generosity in action 
and kindness in manner. " Thou hast com- 
forted me in that thou hast spoken friendly 
unto thine handmaid." Kind words do the 
heart as much good, especially in the case of 
a stranger, as kind actions. " Let the law of 
kindness be upon thy lips." " Be courteous." 
But do not rest in kind words, let them ever 
be accompanied with kind actions. So it was 
here. " As she sat beside the reapers hie 
reached her parched corn." " What profit is 
it, if a brother or sister have need and ye 
say, be ye warmed and filled but give not 
such things as are needful." James ii. 15. 

Again, another circumstance that will admit 
of an instructive remark is, the especial 
favour that was granted to Ruth as a gleaner. 
" Let her glean among the sheaves, &c." ver. 
16. It suggests a useful hint respecting the 
honour and integrity which ought to character- 
ize the poor in the enjoyment of the privilege 
which was granted to Ruth. Every man of 
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property has, doubtless, a right to dispose of 
that property as he pleases, and therefore 
after this direct and especial grant of Boaz, 
it was no reproach to Ruth, or dishonesty in 
her, to glean among the sheaves, or in the 
reapers purposely to throw her a handful, or 
in her to take it up; but this was a special 
case, a privilege, that you my poor friends, 
can hardly expect to have, and therefore in 
the enjoyment of that which the laws of God 
and the usages of your country give you, viz. 
to gather the gleanings of the field for your 
supply, it behoves you to be sure not to glean 
among, i.e. not to rob the sheaves. This is as 
really a dishonest act, as robbery upon the 
highway, or stealing from a house, or shop. 
Ruth, without that express permission, would 
as soon have died as touched an ear of corn 
in any dishonorable way ; and it would be 
equally dishonest in any reapers to let fall 
handfuls on purpose to supply you. No 
christian can act in this dishonorable way. 
Conscientiousness and honesty are as excel- 
lent and praiseworthy in a poor gleaner, as in 
any other person. " A little with the fear of 
the Lord is better than great revenues with- 
out right." A few gleanings, or bottles as 
you call them, of scattered ears collected in a 
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fair and honorable way, are a greater treasure 
and blessing, than whole loads or hovels of 
pilfered corn. It is not whether we have 
little or much, but how we get it, that is the 
main point. " Provide things honest in the 
sight of all men." 

Again, with some people extraordinary and 
unexpected supplies, prove motives to idle- 
ness. Boaz's handfuls dropped on purpose, 
would have made some gleaners indolent and 
gadding, and trifling, all the remainder of the 
day ; but Ruth was as diligent as if nothing 
had come to her, in an extraordinary way ; she 
continued a gleaner in the field until evening ; 
she was industrious during the whole day, 
with the exception of the interval of meals, 
and in the even beat out her gatherings, 
which were nearly a bushel of grain. " He 
that gathereth by labour shall increase." It 
is the diligent hand that procures comfortable 
supplies, if it does not always make rich. 
Fill up the whole of your time in honourable 
industry. That is the way to secure success. 

Again, some people, if they can get com* 
fortable supplies for themselves, care nothing 
for ethers. Some would have thought it 
quite enough to have gleaned through the 
day, and to have carried to Naomi the fruit 
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of their labour ; but Ruth could not eat her 
morsel alone, it was sweetened to her because 
she enjoyed it with her mother." ver. 18. 
A generous, communicative heart, doubly en- 
joys its blessings, by partaking of them with 
others. "The liberal soul shall be made 
fat," " and he ihat watereth, shall be watered 
also himself." " There is that scattereth and 
yet iocreaseth." 

Again, ver. 19. See a pattern of maternal 
.anxiety and prudent inquiry. When young 
persons are away from home, and especially 
when they are exposed to the snares of a 
tempting world, a hundred anxieties agitate 
the parents' heart, of which the young have 
no conception, and these, anxieties are some- 
times best manifested by prudent and particu- 
lar inquiries, how time has been spent, what 
company has been frequented, where and how 
the day has been occupied. This conduct is 
frequently a check to youthful extravagance ; 
it proves a valuable preservative of youthful 
virtue ; and a guard against a gadding, gossip- 
ing spirit. Perhaps if Dinah's mother had 
been more attentive to such inquiries, the 
dreadful evils in which Jacob's family were 
involved would have been prevented. And 
let yomig people^ especially young iemales, 
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be willing to give an account bow tbey spend 
tbeir time. This is wbat a parent has a right 
to expect, and it is a practice that may se- 
cure very valuable consequences. Indeed it 
would be well for us all to inquire at the close 
of each day, especially of every Sabbath 
day, " where hast thou gleaned to day 1 " 
"where wroughtest thou]** What have I 
done to day 1 What good 1 What improve- 
ment have I made! What knowledge has 
been gained ] To what purpose have I lived 1 
Have I redeemed the time 1 Have I been 
reaping, at least gleaning for eternity 1 
Gathering a few handfuls of knowledge and 
grace ] " Growing in grace and in the 
knowledge of the Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ." 

Again, ver. 19. Observe the piety of 
Naomi, the piety of her spirit, and of her 
habits. All the success of the day was " of 
the Lord ; " the gleanings of the field were 
from him ; the favour of others was the effect 
of his influence. " Blessed be he of the 
Lord," whose instrument Boaz was. Here is 
likewise the wise and pious observation of 
the connection between one interposition of 
providence and another. " Blessed be he of 
the Lord who hath not left his kindness to the 
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living and the dead." She in eiFect says, 
" This mercy is connected with former 
mercies," " it is the fruit of the prayers and of 
the piety of those that are gone ; " in these 
providences we are reaping the effects of 
their religion, of their petitions for us. 
" Whoso is wise, and will observe these 
things, even they shall understand the loving- 
kindness of the Lord." 

Observe likewise, the gratitude and bene- 
volence of the good woman towards the human 
instrument. "Blessed be he that did take 
knowledge of thee," " May a blessing rest 
upon him for blessing thee." Then it is that 
our mercies afford the sweetest relish, then 
it is that they are most durable, then it is 
that they are, as it were, harbingers of others, 
when they are received with pious gratitude, 
when God is seen and adored and enjoyed in 
them, and their use. When they produce 
gratitude to human instruments likewise, and 
prayer for their welfare. 

It is a very important thing for a man to 
know, to use a common expression, when he 
" is well of" to adhere to his station, carefully 
to perform its duties, and thankfully enjoy its 
blessings. "A rolling stone gathers no moss." 
It is so in worldly things, ver. 22. A regular 
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steady, conscientious, line of condact perse- 
vered in from day to day is best for the body ; 
and best for the circumstances, and best for 
the soul. " To be in the fear of the Lord, 
-every day, and all the day long." " Stead- 
fast and immoveable, always abounding in 
the work of the Lord." " With full purpose 
of heart cleaving to the Lord." " The life 
we live in the flesh, living by faith in the 
Son of God." "Not carried about with 
divers and strange doctrines." Not like the 
"double minded man, unstable in all his 
ways." Not " halting between two opinions," 
now for God, and now for Baal. But having 
" the heart established with grace," " rooted 
and grounded in love ; " and daily " exercising 
oneself to have a conscience void of offence 
towards God, and towards man." Such 
persons enjoy the greatest degree of peace, 
and true prosperity, and delightful hope for 
both worlds. 
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SERMON III. 

RUTH. CHAPTER III. 

One of the most desirable of all earthly 
blessings is, a comfortable and reputable 
settlement in life; a convenient habitation, 
a suitable companion, an opportunity of en- 
joying the ordinances of religion, and compe* 
tent means of reasonable accommodation and 
supply ; until these are secured no situation 
in life can well be called a settlement. And 
though providence is often teaching us in a 
most striking way, how very uncertain the 
most promising of these circumstances are ; 
yet they furnish the best kind of rest, as it 
is called here, which this world can afford. 
And we ought to think it providentially well 
with us, in proportion as this rest is enjoyed. 
What I call a comfortable and reputable 
settlement in life, is a matter of so much con- 
sequence, that with all affectionate, thoughtful, 
judicious parents, it is one of the most weigh- 
ty concerns that lie upon their minds, in 
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reference to their rising offspring, to see them, 
as we say, well settled in the world; and 
when they are so, if it is well with them, 
both as it regards the body and the soul, this 
is almost as much as a parent can expect or 
desire for them. So that we cannot wonder 
at Naomi, nor blame her, (far from it) con- 
sidering her circumstances, and her affection 
for Ruth, on account of her anxiety to seek 
rest for her daughter-in-law ; that it might 
be well with her ; the thing itself is perfectly 
justifiable and even laudable. The only re- 
maining question of importance is, what means 
parents are authorized to use, and what means 
prudent and pious parents under the influence 
of their principles will use, to secure this 
important end. And here, with the utmost 
stretch of candour, I cannot acquit this good 
woman of blame. Her intention was good ; 
and as to the substantial part of the measure, 
it was authorized by the law of God, so that 
there was nothing positively sinful in it ; and 
yet I do not think that Naomi's conduct was 
perfectly honourable and discreet. It inclu- 
ded far too much of stratagem, and cunning, 
and circumvention. She did not fairly and 
openly advance her claim ; and she exposed 
an amiable young woman to one of the most 
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powerful and dangerous temptations, by which 
she could have been assailed, and placed her 
in very hazardous and ensnaring circumstan- 
ces ; and if Boaz had been a different charac- 
ter from what he was, consequences might 
have followed, that all parties would have 
had to regret to the day of their death ; the 
results might have been dishonour, and re- 
proach, and a blot which time itself would 
scarcely have been able to wipe away. To 
which we may add that she manifested a 
culpable distrust of providence, in not waiting 
for divine intimations, how she might, in the 
use of unexceptionable means accomplish the 
end which she had in view. She took a kind 
of nearer road, a bye path to her object, in 
order to save the trouble of circuitously 
travelling iu the fair and open way. Her 
conduct and that of her daughter-in-law, did 
not resemble the case of Rebekah and Jacob, 
in obtaining Isaac's blessing, in flagrancy, in 
unscrupulous lies, and notorious fraud, but I 
think the two cases were too much alike as 
regards art and cunning. But still the ac- 
count which we have of their conduct is very 
instructive in many respects, and even de- 
cause they acted an indiscreet and dishonor- 
able part. 
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For instance, it shews us thai the best of 
minds have their weak parts. There is no 
such thing as perfection here below, and it is 
in vain to seek, or expect it ; and according 
to an old Latin maxim *' no man is always 
wise." It has been observed, that there is 
hardly a spotless character presented to us, 
either in the Old Testament or the New, 
excepting the great model of all, the Blessed 
Jesus; and that sometimes the wisest and 
the best failed in the very grace for which 
they were most eminent. Abraham in his 
faith ; Lot in his purity ; Noah in his temper- 
ance ; Moses in bis meekness ; Job in his 
patience ; John in his benevolence. And so 
it is now. If you could approach sufficiently 
near to the most excellent characters of 
modern times, to be able narrowly to inspect 
them, if you had to live with them, you would 
soon find that notwithstanding their real emi- 
nence in virtue, they are still mortals and 
sinners, and that they need a Saviour, and. 
salvation by grace even as others. 

Again, we may learn from this part of the 
narrative, the importance of a comprehensive 
and candid mind ; and also of a knowledge 
of circumstances in order to enable us to 
judge of other people's character and conduct. 
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If a parent and a child m this age, and in 
this country, were to form and execute such 
a plan as Naomi and Ruth did, they would 
both entirely and perhaps justly lose their 
character. The mother would be thought little 
better than a procuress and the daughter an 
intentional prostitute. And a rash half-think** 
ing sceptic might view the conduct of Naomi 
and Ruth in the same light, and call the for^ 
met an old hypocrite, and the latter a young 
harlot. But judicious, and comprehensive, 
and candid minds will pause, and distinguish 
between things that differ. They know that 
circumstances alter cases ; and in judging of 
things, they will take into the account, times; 
and places, and manners. However criminal 
it might be now in an English mother to act 
as Naomi did, there is much to be said for the 
condatt of the latter. Consult Deut. xxv. 5. 
Boaz being supposed to be the nearest survU 
ving relation, the law of God seemed to give 
a kind of sanction to the line of conduct that 
was. pursued. Naomi is so far* excusable, that 
she was not exposing her daughter to a per- 
fect stranger, without having any authority 
or sanction for what she did. She had a kind 
of divine right for what she claimed* That was 
one thing. Adother thing that must be taken 
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into account, is the perfect modesty and irre- 
proachable virtue of Ruth, together with the 
well known character of Boaz as a wise and 
good man. It was not like bringing two licen- 
tious characters together. Naomi might think 
that there wa& no greater risk in introducing 
her daughter iu this way to Boaz, than we 
do now in leaving two virtuous persons to* 
gether alone during the time ef courtship. 

And another thing that deserves considera- 
tion is the simplicity of those ancient timesv 
Things were then considered by the most con- 
scientious persons as perfectly irreproachable, 
which would now be regarded as quite con- 
trary to decorum, and would shock the deli- 
cacy of our modem and more refined days. 
Hence there are many expressions in Scripture 
which cannot with propriety be read in public, 
but for which men of knowledge and candour 
can easily account, by attending to the differ- 
ence of customs, and times, and manners. 
And this should teach us never to be xasb and 
hasty in judging of persons, and characters, 
and conduct, from mere appearances, and 
general similarities. We should calmly and 
candidly take all circumstances into the ac- 
count, and exercise that charity which "hopeth 
all things^!' and attend to the injjanction of oux 
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Blessed Lord, '* judge not according to tbe 
appearance, but judge righteous judgment." 

In the next place, this conduct of Naomi 
affords a very useful lesson to parents, especi-^ 
ally to mothers, particularly in their treatment 
of daughters, and their plans for introducing 
them into life, and securing their settlement 
in the world. I mean they should never make 
use of any indirect artful means, or crafty 
stratagems, to induce others to form connex^ 
ions with them. They should never try to 
make their fortune, as it is called, by educating 
them above their rank, furnishing them with 
artificial, and merely showy accomplishments, 
introducing them into public places, aitd pro« 
roiscuous companies, ensnaring acquaintances, 
and scenes of temptation, in order that they 
may be noticed and admired. How many 
injudicious mothers have overshot their mark 
in this way, and have excited disgust and 
contempt, when they intended to secure es* 
teem and love. Thus they have entirely 
defeated their own purpose, and perhaps have 
exposed the virtue of female youth to the 
most destructive and ruinous seductions. Let 
parents beware, and amidst all their anxiety 
about giving rest to their children, and obtain- 
ing a settlement for tbem, that it may be well 
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with them, trust entirely to judicious, religi- 
ous, suitable education, according to their 
rank and station ; to domestic qualifications 
and amiable tempers; and above all to the 
good providence of God to provide for them 
and give them rest in his own time and way ; 
always remembering what an effect the coun* 
sels, and plans, and examples, of a parent are 
likely to have on the character of the young; 
especially if like Ruth they are teachable 
and amiable, who replied to her mother, " all 
that thou sayest unto me I will do." And 
how great, in this respect, is the responsibility 
of parents ! They must give account for 
their conduct, not as it relates to themselve? 
only, but as it regards the influence which it 
exerts on their children when they areyoung^ 
and rash, and sanguine. Here we have the 
parental relation exhibited in the most import- 
ant light. Those families will generally be 
the most prosperous, and will form the most 
advantageous connexions, at least they will 
eventually be the most happy, when both 
parents and children act on the principles 
which I have recommended. 

Once more, I think I am authorized to say, 
that it is our mercy and consolation, that we ^ 
have reason to hope that the Great Father of 
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the intention and principle are good, though 
the means employed may be in some degree 
indiscreet, will be graciously pleased to accept 
the motive, pardon the weakness, prevent the 
probably evil consequences, and secure the 
accomplishment of the desired object. It is 
remarkable that though neither Naomi nor 
Ruth are to be perfectly justified, yet the 
plan succeeded and the end was gained; 
probably, because the views and wishes of 
both were substafUiaUy correct, though circufn^ 
starUially wrong ; and a gracious God pardon- 
ed the one and accepted and rendered success- 
ful the other. And how often have we ex- 
perienced this in the course of our lives ! In 
how many instances has a kind providence 
passed by our indiscretions and follies, and 
continued to bless us smd do us good, notwith- 
standing all our imperfections and follies ! 
nay, how often has God overruled our very 
mistakes and imprudences to promote our final 
welfare! What christian has not had reason 
to make this .acknowledgement in many in- 
stances ! " Who is a God like unto thee 1 *' 
But to proceed, Ruth in every particular, 
and I have no doubt with the utmost simpli- 
city and innocence of intention, executes the 
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plan of her motber. Aod Boaz having parta* 
ken freely of the bounties of providence at 
the close of a laborious harvest-day, instead 
of returning to the city, chose to pass the 
night, in accordance with the simplicity and 
customs of those ancient times and those hot 
countries, among the sheaves in one of his 
granaries ; and awaking at midnight, he was 
somewhat disconcerted and alarmed at per- 
ceiving a person lying at his feet. Upon 
this Ruth immediately made herself known, 
aud at once discovered her object by making 
the legal demand which the divine lawgiver 
had authorized. The answer and conduct of 
Boaz confirm the view which I have given of 
the case as to Ruth's making an authorized 
legal demand, and it was this which prevent- 
ed all suspicion respecting her virtue, and 
every improper thought or desire in his own 
breast. Instead of reproaching her, or bring- 
ing any charge against her, he treated her 
appeal to him, notwithstanding the way in 
which it was made, as a serious legal demand ; 
commended her piety, and prudence, and 
principle, in wishing to be married, according 
to the directions of the divine law, rather than 
in accordance with what might have been 
her own inclination and fancy ; and also bore 
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the most ample testimony to the virtue of her 
character, and the purity of her present mo- 
tives. Yet while he acknowledged the apparent 
justice of her claim, he intimated that there 
was a nearer kinsman than himself, on whom 
the claim devolved ; but promised that if that 
individual would not fulfil his duty as a kins- 
man, and as in the sight of God, he himself 
would. Towards morning with great pru- 
dence he dismissed her before one person was 
distinguishable from another, to avoid suspici- 
on and scandal. At the same time he loaded 
her with a large supply of corn, even as 
much as she could carry, for her present sup- 
port. On coming into the city, she related all 
that had passed to Naomi, who advised her 
to wait patiently for the issue of things, at 
the same time assuring her daughter that she 
might depend upon the known character, 
steadiness, and perseverance of Boaz to bring 
the matter to a happy conclusion* Ver. 18. It 
is not necessary to enter minutely into all the 
particulars mentioned here, but I think, that 
from many of the prominent incidents, very 
important and useful instruction maybe drawn* 
For instance, in large families there are 
generally children of very different tempers, 
and we sometimes hear parents exclaim re- 
specting one, " this child is so obstinate and 
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uncontroulable, that all my efforts to train him 
op in the right way are almost entirely fruit* 
less." And respecting another, " this child is 
all ingenubusness and tractability, &nd I can 
guide him or her with a thread, here I have 
no difficulty at all/' This may be, and is, in 
a general way of speaking, true, yet in a 
very important sense, there may be far great- 
er difficulty in educating and managing the 
yielding and ingenuous, than the obstinate, 
child. Aud for this plain reason, that the 
more yielding and tractable children are, the 
more easily they are led on to that which is 
wrong, as well as into that which is right. 
And if your precepts, or examples, are calcu- 
lated to mislead, they may be a far greater 
evil to children of this amiable temper than 
to the others, and you have so much more 
need of caution and wisdom, in your manner 
of treating them. Ruth you see was all 
mildness and obedience. Whatever her 
mother ordered, was done at once. This dis- 
position might, as is evident from that part of 
her conduct which we are now considering, 
prove a very dangerous snare. Hence it is, 
that some amiable, good tempered, yielding 
people, prove the most profligate and licen- 
tious characters, if they are exposed to per- 
nicious influences; while the less amiable, 
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the obstinate, sullen, and self*willed, remain 
uncorrupted, and preserve a kind of gloomyi 
rigid, firmness of character, which, though 
not amiable, is far preferable to gross licen- 
tiousness. Let this hint be taken by parents, 
it is an important one. Amiable, good temper- 
ed children, require as great pains and watch- 
fulness as the refractory and obstinate, and it 
may be greater. 

Again, Harvest you know is naturally, and 
we may say, by the appointment of provi- 
dence, a time of joy, " the joy of harvest," is 
proverbial. In all ages and countries, it has 
been so. Boaz appears freely to have par- 
taken of the general joy ; " he had eaten and 
drunk, and his heart was merry." And as we 
are told, " that every creature of God is good, 
and nothing to be refused, if it be received 
with thanksgiving ; " '^ and that he giveth us 
all things richly to enjoy ; " " it seems per- 
fectly justifiable to partake of the general 
feast, and to use the refreshments which a 
kind providence bestows. And upon the same 
principle that our Lord attended a marriage 
feast, no christian need be ashamed to be 
seen at what is commonly called a harvest- 
feast, or supper. But then the great duty here, 
is moderation, to be strictly temperate, to eat 
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and drink no more than will strengthen your 
hearts, cheer your spirits, and be found bene- 
ficifd the next day. Boaz was a wise and 
good man, and it is said that ** he ate and 
drank, and his heart was merry," but this 
does not imply anything like intoxication. 
The word merry, does not necessarily mean 
more than justifiable cheerfulness. But 
critics are of opinion that the original word 
signifies not •* merry/* but " good" "He ate 
and drank, and his heart was good; " he felt 
satisfied, internally happy, and thankful, it 
did him good as we say ; it excited his pious 
feelings, and he blessed the name of him who 
had heard prayer, and driven away the fa- 
mine. There is nothing wrong here. All is 
cheerfulness and devout enjoyment. And it is 
this at which we should aim in all similar 
cases, and this will prove the beauty of these 
seasons of the year and their festivities, to 
enjoy the bounties of heaven in such a way 
as to do one good afterwards ; without caus* 
ing head-aches, or qualms of conscience, or 
sickly appetite. And this moderation is pe- 
culiarly important at such seasons, because 
they sometimes expose men to other tempta- 
tions. When the spirits are excited, and the 
reason clouded, those temptations prevail now 
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against faim, which otherwise he. would easily 
have resisted, nay, would have abhorred. As 
a motive against intemperance, Solomon says, 
" thine eye shall behold strange women.'* 
And wise and good a man as Boaz was, who 
can tell what the consequence might have 
been, from the incident that followed, if he 
had drunk to excess, and had retired intoxica- 
ted with liquor. ** Bs sober and vigilant, for 
your adversary the devil, goeth about like a 
roaring lion, seeking whom he may devour.** 
And he is sure to devour the drunkard. 
" Take heed, lest your hearts be overcharged 
with surfeiting, and drunkenness, and the 
cares of this life.** 

Again, when men are exposed to tempta- 
tion, the consciousness of being in the way of 
duty, humble dependance upon superior 
strength, with purity, and uprightness of in- 
tention, are the grand preservatives from sin. 
Though I think Naomi imprudent and mis- 
taken in some respects, yet no doubt Ruth 
acted from the best motives, obedience to her 
mother, a sense of duty, and in a word, from 
principle, and I dare say, as to the state of her 
mind, she was as calm, and pure, and spotless, 
as if she had been at home ; and was under 
the effectual guardianship of divine provi- 
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dence and grace. This was a very different 
thing, my young friends, from rushing heed- 
tessly, and without any warrant or necessity, 
with the head and the heart full of polluting 
ideas, into direct and palpable temptation. 
There hundreds fall to rise no m6re. 
young people, because there are danger and 
wrath, beware ! 

Again, the most important of all human 
relations is the conjugal. And though it is 
often treated with thoughtless levity, it will 
be found to be a very serious affair, from the 
commencement to the close of its existence, 
and in the whole of its influence and respon- 
sibilities, and consequences. And young 
persons may learn some very important 
lessons, from the history which we are now 
considering. 

For instance ; learn from Ruth and Boaz 
the importance of plain, explicit, honourable 
dealing ; of avoiding deception and flattery 
and adulation, and trifling with each other's 
affection. Ruth and Boaz plainly and serious- 
ly talked over the whole affair, as an im- 
portant concern which required serious deli- 
beration, and a free and candid statement of 
sentiments. 

Again, learn the importance of principle in 
forming the conjugal relation., This seems. 
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the spirit of Boaz'scommendatioD. Those who 
enter into this relation should not be influ-* 
enced by external bodily attractions, or mer- 
cenary motives, but by a conscientious, 
cordial affection and esteem, regard to the 
approbation of God, a sense of duty, and the 
hope of solid happiness, or as the Scripture 
expresses it, they should " marry in the Lord/' 
Again, we may learn the importance of 
mutual purity of heart in all intercourse of 
this kind* A consciousness of his own integ* 
rity, and a knowledge of the confirmed virtue 
of Ruth, was probably the means of preserv- 
ing Boaz from all inclination to anything im- 
proper. Here we see the happiness of those 
who form the connexion in question under 
the influence of religious motives, and in the 
exercise* of virtuous affections. They are 
preserved by their purity of mind and heart, 
from the very thought of sin, in their most 
familiar intercourse. Let young peps(ms of 
both sexes look well to the character of those 
with whom they associate, with a view to 
forming the conjugal relation. It is a proverb 
with some, that ** a reformed rake makes the 
best husband." Do not believe it my young 
friends. A virtuous woman can never be si^e 
when she is left akme with a rake. Cousci- 
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entious purity on both ^des, is the most 
effectual guardian of mutual innocence. 

Once more, learn to be perfectly honourable 
in all your engagements to each other. Be- 
ware 6{ rashness and precipitation in making 
promises and positive engagements. Hun- 
dreds have had reason bitterly to repent of 
this rashness. But where a promise has been 
deliberately and solemnly made, and circum- 
stances continue essentially the same, hold it 
sacred. The breach of such a promise in- 
volves in it perfidy. and injustice and cruelty 
of a very aggravated kind ; and lightly as it 
may be thought of by some, it is doubtless a 
very heinous sin. Boaz plainly promised " I 
will do the part of a kinsnran to thee, as the 
Lord liveth." 

I shall conclude with two or three general 
remarks on this part of the narrative. One 
is the value of confirmed character in suspici-- 
ous circumstances. The conduct of Ruth in 
this instance, certainly did appear suspicious. 
And had she been a stranger, Boaz, as a man 
of virtue, would naturally and justly have sus- 
pected her of wanton and licentious designs. 
But see the worth of virtue in such suspicious 
circumstances. No sooner does he learn who 
it was that had lain down at bis fieei, than be 
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says " all the city of my people know that 
thou art a virtuous woman/' '' and therefore I 
cannot suspect anything wrong, your charactei 
is so good that I do not believe you have any 
evil design/' Learn from this the importance 
of an unquestionably virtuous character. The 
most reputable person in the world may some* 
times be unintentionally and providentially 
seen in suspicious circumstances and company ; 
mere appearances may indicate something 
wrong. But with all thinking, observing 
people, established character will have very 
great influence, and they will be careful to 
weigh accurately all circumstances. " Things 
certainly do not look well, (they will say,) but 
we cannot believe that a man of his known 
character can- be guilty ef such a crime." 
Another person of a bad character would in 
similar circumstances, at once be thought to 
be guilty. How valuable is an established 
character for honesty, for sobriety, for purity ! 
When men will at once exclaim,, respecting 
any individucd,* ** so honest a man as he would 
not cheat ; he is so sober a man that he would 
Bot drink to excess." Thus^ the splendour of 
his virtue will dissipate the dark cloud oi 
suspicion. So it is in courts of justice wh^e 
the evidence is merely Gixcttmstantial :. estab»- 
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lished character always has (and that very 
properly) great influence with a judge and 
jury, and it often determines a case. And 
thus it should be in the judgment which we 
form of others. It is the part of christian 
candour, not hastily to receive an ill report o! 
any one, but especially of a man of establish- 
ed character. " Charity endureth all things ; 
hopeth all things/' " thinketh no evil." It is 
one part of the character of a citizen of Zion 
that " he taketh not up a report against his 
neighbour." 

Another remark, the counterpart of this 
may be made, and that is, the importance of 
prudence in suspicious circumstances. Boaz 
though conscious of the most upright inten- 
tions, and the most perfect purity of actual 
conversation, yet adopted prudent means to 
avoid the suspicion of evil. ver. 14. Some 
persons say, "I do not cate what people suspect 
or say, respecting me. Conscience is my 
witness." It is well that it is so. But we are 
commanded to " abstain from the appearance 
of evil ; " " and not to let our good be evil 
spoken of," that is if we can prevent it. And 
this is the part of christian prudence, not 
only to avoid actual evil, but to preclude as 
far as possible the suspicion of it, to prevent 
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scandal as well as to avoid sin. "Ponder 
the path of thy feet ; " ** walk circumspectly," 
" that I may cut off occasion from them that 
desire occasion." 

Again, how beautifully are. justice and 
charity united in Boaz. The Apostle speaks 
of a righteous man, and a good man. Some 
persons are strictly honest, but they are not 
benevolent ; others are generous, but they are 
not just; but justice and generosity never 
shine so brightly, as when they are manifest- 
ed in union, the one with the other. This 
is the case here, Boaz was just in his treat- 
ment of Ruth, in what he did and promised 
to her ; and then he was generous in sending 
her home with as much corn as she could 
carry to her mother. And this constitutes 
the beauty of a character, when justice 
and generosity are found in conjunction. 
When a man is not merely rigidly honest, 
and yet hard-hearted; or not merely kind 
and generous, and yet fraudulent and unjust. 
Goodness and honesty ought ever to be con- 
joined. They are so in the character of the 
great Lord of all, " a just God and a Saviour." 
" Righteous in all his ways," ** and good to 
all." This is the character of the Saviour of 
all, " Holy, harmless, undefiled ■; separate 
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from sinners/' and yet " going about doing 
good/' delighting in mercy/' "pleasing not 
himself/' "And the Lord taketh pleasure in 
them that fear him, in those that hope in his 
mercy." 

Once more, when we have deliberately 
performed our duty, used«the best means, and 
made the most vigorous efforts, which, upoD 
the whole, Naomi with the restrictions first 
mentioned did ; then we ought like her to 
leave all with providence. " Sit still my 
daughter until thou know bow the matter will 
fall." "Commit thy way unto the Lord, 
trust also in him, and he he shall bring it to 
pass." " Casting all your care upoa him, for 
he careth for you ^ " " Trust in the Lord, and 
do good, so shalt tliou dwell in the land, and 
verily thou shalt be fed." 

And how happy a thing is it in the inter- 
course of life to be connected with a man on 
whom we can depend, in whose "fidelity and 
honesty, and perseverance, and principle, we 
' can securely trust ; to have such a man for a 
father, a guardian, a steward, a husband, is 
one of the greatest blessings that we can en- 
joy. We can rely both on his justice and 
activity, and promptitude. We can say of 
him as N^mi did of Boaz. " The man will 
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not be at rest till he hath accomplished the 
thing." And what a mercy is it, that our 
highest and best interests are in such hands. 
" A faithful, covenant keeping God ; " " He 
is faithful that has promised, wbo also will do 
it/' " Keeping truth for a thousand genera* 
tions." 
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•SERMON IV. 

RUTH. CHAPTER IV. 

Naomi you see, had formed a correct 
judgment respecting Boaz. "The man will 
not be in rest, till he have finished the thing 
this day." To be able to place full confidence 
in those with whom we are connected, or 
with whom we have to transact important 
affairs, to be fully satisfied respecting their 
integrity, ability, and energy, is a great 
blessing. And it is a most valuable trait in 
any character, to take time to be thoroughly 
satisfied, whether any proposed plan is wise, 
and just, and if it is found to be so, then 
never be at rest, until it be honourably and 
judiciously accomplished. Just such a kind 
of roan Boaz seems to have been. It is very 
interesting and instructive to observe how 
he acted, in accomplishing the business which 
he had undertaken. Having just satisfied 
himself respecting the statement of Ruth, he 
then, according to his solemn promise to her, 
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went up without delay, to the gate of the 
city ; i. e. a kind of town haU, as we should 
call it, where the magistrates, of whom proba- 
bly he was one, sat to transact business ; 
a place which was generally situated at the 
gate of the city. And just as he got thither, 
the very kinsman to whom he referred in his 
conversation with Ruth, happened to pass by; 
upon which he called him by name and said, 
" sit down here, I have something to say to 
you. " With this request the kinsman readily 
complied. It seems to have been about the 
time when the magistrates were assembling 
for the dispatch of public business. Boaz 
selected ten of them, here called elders, 
doubtless, experienced, respectable men, and 
then desired them to sit down and hear the 
whole transaction. And he with the other 
kinsman joined them. He then very briefly, 
but fairly, stated the facts of the case ; viz., 
that Naomi, the widow of Elimelech, who 
had just returned from the country of Moabi 
wished to dispose of a lot of land, which had 
belonged to her husband, and which by a re^- 
duction in her circumstances she had been 
obliged to mortgage, for nearly, if not for 
quite, its full value, in order to purchase 
bread ; Boaz adds that he thought it right to 
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inform him of this circumstance, he being the 
nearest of kin to the deceased, so that if he 
thought proper, he might buy the land, or 
rather, redeem it, before proper witnesses, 
i. e. pay oiT the mortgage, and take possession 
of the property. This was agreeable to the 
divine law in Deut., (which it is not neces- 
sary to read at length) enjoining the nearest 
relation to do so. " If you choose to exer- 
cise your right upon this occasion," says he, 
" all is well, there is nothing more to be said; 
but if not, tell me, and as I am the next in 
succession, I shall then redeem the estate, as 
it will properly devolve on me." Well ! this 
person, either thinking that something might 
ultimately be gained by the purchase, or 
being influenced by a better motive, viz., 
respect for the dead, or kindness to the living, 
at once said, " I will redeem it." On this 
Boaz further added, " There is another cir- 
cumstance connected with the case which has 
not yet been mentioned." " There is a young 
widow, Ruth the Moabitess in the family, 
who is a kind of appendage to this estate, 
and who by the direction of the divine law, 
or at least, according to the interpretation of 
that law, by established usage, in Israel, must 
go with the estate." ver. 5. This additional 
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ciFCumstanoe altered the whole case^ in the 
view of this kinsman. Either he was too 
proud to think of being so nearly connected 
with so poor a relation^ or to have married 
Ruth might have been an imprudent action 
in his case. And therefore he said, " I cannot 
redeem it ; " meaning perhaps that his own 
fortune was too small to support a family, 
without any pecuniary assistance from his 
wife. Or possibly he might have a wife and 
children already, and therefore might very 
justly think that it would be bringing an en- 
cumbrance upon himself, and introducing con- 
tention and jealousy into his present connex- 
ions, if he acceded to this proposal ; and 
therefore he entirely declined it ; whether 
from good or bad, generous, or selfish motives, 
we cannot tell, because we are ignorant of 
the circumstances of the case. Now it was 
the custom in those days and in those coun- 
tries when a bargain was made, as an attesta- 
tion of the fact, and a kind of visible token, 
that it had been confirmed before witnesses, 
that the seller should take off his shoe, and 
give it openly to the buyer, as an indication 
that in that shoe he was to take possession 
of the property, and to walk upon it. I do 
not know that I ever heard or read the re- 
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mark, but I should not wonder if, fron this 
rery usage in Judea, the common saying 
among us, as applicable to such cases, took 
its rise, " I must stand in your shoes," i. e. 
be your substitute, do such and such a thing 
in your stead." However, this custom signi- 
fied nearly the same thing, as among us 
delivering up the key of a house to a pur- 
chaser, as a token of authority to take 
possession ; or as cutting a turf from the land 
and presenting it to a person to whom the 
property is assigned. And perhaps the custom 
which we are illustrating throws some light 
upon that passage; "over Edom will I cast 
out my shoe," i. e. take possession of iU 
However, in this way this kinsman gave 
Boaz a full right to possession. Boaz then 
called upon the magistrates and all the spec- 
tators, to witness that all was fair and honour- 
able, both as regarded his right to take 
possession of the land, and to enter into the 
connexion which he intended to form with 
Ruth. ver. 9. 

Here let us pause awhile, there is much to 
be learned from this narrative. Here we 
see, is another interposition of providence, or 
an illustration of the way in which it renders 
every thing subservient to its purposes. The 
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providence of God operated and directedi 
and overruled all, by the agency of Naooii 
and Ruth, and Boaz, as really and eifectually 
as if no instrumentality at all had been em« 
ployed ; but as if providence had done every 
thing itself. Ruth happened to light upon the 
field of Boaz ; there is the act of an invisible 
providence. So here, as soon as ever Boaz 
got to the gate, the very man whom he parti- 
cularly wished to .see, happened to pass by. 
There was providence directing and induen- 
cing the motions of these two men, so that 
they should meet just at that critical moment. 
I observe again, that the counsel of the 
Almighty, and the secret hand of God are 
discernable in those little things, which 
happen we cannot^ tell how, or why, and yet 
are productive of important consequences. 

Again, we have an instructive view of the 
value of the institutions of law, and the use* 
fulness of its courts and processes. They are 
valuable, not only for punishing crime, pro- 
tecting property, settling disputes, &c., but 
also for authenticating and renderiug stable 
and permanent the commercial and civil trans* 
actions of society. The public town hall, you 
see, and the magistrates and elders, and their 
presence and attestation, gave stability and 
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permanence to the transactions between Boaz 
and his kinsman, so that they could never be 
called in question hereafter. Hence the im*^ 
portance of our public courts and their docu- 
ments; of places where deeds are recorded, 
and where wills are proved and deposited. 
And these observations may remind us of an 
advantage in the tenure by which property 
is held in this town, vh. copyhold. Though 
it is in some respects disadvantageous, yet I 
should suppose there seldom can be any diffi- 
culty in making out, or ascertaining a title to 
an estate ; because reference may always be 
m^e to the records of the manor ; so that it 
may be known with certainty who was the last 
possessor. And all these things shew the 
wisdom of providence, in giving ability to man 
to form institutions which are so well calcu- 
lated to promote the happiness of society, and 
to facilitate intercourse amongst its various 
members. 

But I hasten to notice something still more 
useful. We have here a most excellent 
model of the way in which bargains should 
be made in social life. Boaz is quite a pat- 
tern to all who are engaged in the transaction 
of business. And in the first place, he is so, 
as regards dispatch. He did not delay and 
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trifle, and put off the affair from time to time, 
until it never could be transacted at all. But 
he saw that it was a business that ought to be 
done, and he did it at once, " Whatsoever 
thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might; " 
defer not till to-morrow what ought to be done, 
and might be done to-day. 

Again, he was also a pattern, as it regarded 
the pvbliciiy which he gave to the affair. 
Some transactions though perfectly just, ought 
not, from their very nature, to be carried on in 
public; because this would be attended with 
no advantage either to the parties concerned, 
or to society in general. But otiierwise, the 
more openly all the business of society is 
transacted, and the greater number of wit- 
nesses the better, because it will contribute 
more to the peace and concord of society. 
Boaz went to the public hall to transact this 
matter, called ten persons as witnesses, and 
it seems, did not exclude spectators. This 
indicated a fair and honourable mind. He 
wanted to make no secret of the matter. He 
in effect said, '* Let the whole town if they 
choose be acquainted with the principle on 
which I act." Where people transact clan- 
destinely, that which ought to be done in 
public, and which, if all were right, any man 
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would wish to be as generally known as it 
possibly could be^ there is room for suspicion, 
that men are ashamed of either their motives 
or their actions, and that they are conscious 
of an intention, of doing something that will 
not bear the light. What our Lord said upon 
another occasion, may well be applied to com« 
mercial transactions; "He that doeth evil 
hateth the light." Where a man's great con-> 
cern is to act uprightly, it is a matter of in- 
difference to him who may see all that he 
does, and in many cases, the more witnesses 
the better. The business will be the more 
carefully weighed, and the more wisely trans- 
acted. Another excellency in Boaz's manner 
of doing business was clearness and consis- 
tency in stating the case. He did not em* 
ploy circumvention and equivocal expressions 
which were calculated to puzzle and perplex 
rather than to inform. But in a few words, 
he stated the thing just as it was. He said 
in effect, " Matters are so and so, you have a 
right to act so and so, if not, tell me, and I, 
whose next right it is, will act in the affair." 
How many unnecessary words, how much 
lying and misrepresentation, how much low 
cunning, and how many base arts would be 
avoided, if all would act as Boaz did in this 
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case. Let there be a few plain, clear, honest 
words, which are to the point; and let the 
bargain be made, or at once declined. From 
how much sin and folly, and waste of time 
would men be preserved in this way. I 
believe that the most wise and upright men 
generally employ the fewest words in making 
a bargain. 

Again, Boaz acted in a strictly honourable 
way. No one could have known from his 
statement, which way he wished the kinsman 
to act, or that he himself had any interest in 
the decision. He advanced nothing to bias 
the mind of his friend, the one way or the 
other. Boaz made no attempt either to pur- 
suade or dissuade him in order to answer any 
selfish end of his own; he uttered no deceitful 
exclamations to attract him ; he did not use 
any invectives against Ruth or her mother in 
order to repel him ; but he gave a fair and 
correct statement of all the facts of the case, 
leaving his kinsman to judge for himself; 
while he left his own case out of the question. 
O when shall we see such conduct universal 
in the world ; when shall we see men imitat- 
ing this fairness, impartiality, and candour ; 
even when they themselves are deeply inter- 
ested in any decision. " Thou shalt love thy 
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neighbour as thyself." '* Charity seeketh not 
her own." How different is the conduct we 
too often see. " It is nought, it is nought, 
saith. the buyer, and when he goeth his way 
he boasteth." 

Again, we see in the conduct of Boaz con- 
summate prudence. He made the bargain 
perfectly sec.ure. He was not satisfied with 
mere assent or verbal agreement. He left no 
room for drawing back, or evasion, or tergiver- 
sation. He was determined to have the affair 
solemnly and publicly avowed before witness* 
es, and that these also should be appointed in 
a valid way, so that if afterwards cited, they 
must appear. Boaz said to the elders ''ye 
are witnesses," &c. Here was salutary pru- 
dence employed to prevent future disputes* 
Hence the wisdom of the saying, " Do not 
trust your own father in matters of com- 
merce," i. e. neither his memory nor your 
own. Be sure to have some legal documents, 
and some valid witness to produce. The 
very forms of social transactions are to be 
respected. Carelessness with respect to these 
is the cause of many disputes and quarrels, 
and broken promises, and falsified engage- 
ments, where there was no previous intention 
to deceive or* act unjustly. All these might 
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have been prevented by written documents 
and valid witness. 

Again, the conduct of Boaz presents an 
example particularly worthy of imitation by 
persons entering on the most important of all 
connexions, viz., the conjugal. Too often, il 
is to be feared, persons are hurried into that 
relation, by the mere impulse of passion,^ and 
pay little regard to honour or prudence ; and 
too frequently they employ indirect, clandes- 
tine, and even impious means, to answer the 
purpose. But nothing is clearer evidence of 
folly, than such conduct as this, because 
amidst the cares and trials that must be ex- 
pected to follow in conjugal life, perfect 
honour, and strict integrity in fc^ming the 
relation, will contribute most powerfully to 
alleviate its cares, and illuminate its various 
scenes, and sweeten its comforts. This in- 
tegrity will form the sweetener of the domes- 
tic cup, and the want of it will embitter all 
the comforts of the matrimonial life. Here 
Boaz is an example. He would not take a 
single step until he knew that Ruth was 
honourably disengaged ; he would not say a 
word to bias or prejudice the person to whom 
she legally belonged. It was in consequence 
ef the other having entirely resigned her. 
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that Boaz determined to pay his addresses to 
Ruth, and he did every thing publicly before 
proper witnessess, so that it was impossible 
for the other kinsman afterwards to deny what 
haul been said and done. So that you see 
the coast was perfectly clear, and never was 
there a man who acted a more honourable 
part. And this constitutes the beauty of any 
social transaction, especially, one so important 
as that which we are now considering. Let 
all act on the principle of perfect honour. 
Let there be no unrighteous concealment, or 
misrepresentation of circumstances, or tem- 
pers, or actions, but let every thing be open 
and ingenuous. This is the way to happiness 
in future life. In this affair especially, he 
who deceives another, only deceives himself. 

Hence our law does what it can to make 
this a deliberate affair, one transacted in the 
coolest moments, by enacting, that no one 
shall be married except in the morning be- 
tween eight and twelve o'clock ; and that the 
banns shall be published, and that the church 
doors shall not be fastened during the per- 
formance of the ceremony. 

I cannot forbear adding, that the case before 
us throws a beautiful light on that most ex- 
pressive and delightful of all titles, applied to 
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like adorable Saviour, I mean that of " Re- 
deemer." He was to all intents and purposes, 
to a sinful and fallen race, what Boaz was to 
Elimelech's family, viz., a Redeemer. Our 
family inheritance like theirs, was mortgaged, 
alienated by sin ; Jesus Christ comes, and 
strictly, and literally speaking, redeems it, 
pays off the mortgage by his obedience, 
sufferings, and death ; and together with the 
purchase, he takes the pauper that was the 
appendage to it, viz., his fallen, ruined, bank- 
rupt, but penitent and humbled church ; and 
brings it into the nearest and most endearing 
relation to himself. This is the proper mean- 
ing of such passages as these, *' we have 
redemption through his blood." "Unto the 
redemption of the purchased possession;" 
" who gave himself for us that he might re* 
deem us from all iniquity." " Christ loved the 
church and gave himself for it, that he might 
sanctify and cleanse it with the washing of 
water by the word, that he might present it 
to himself a glorious church, not having spot> 
or wrinkle, or any such thing, being holy and 
without blemish." 

A number of other circumstances which are 
stated in the conclusion of the narrative must 
not be omiUed. One is the interest that the. 
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elders and spectators took in the success of 
the step that Boaz was taking, ver. 11. See 
how desirable it is to be respected and beloved 
in a place by friends and neighbours. The 
character of Boaz has been presented to us in 
the former part of the history. And now we 
see every one wishing him well. All the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of the place as well as the 
common people, hoping and praying that Boaz 
may be a happy husband. '' When a man's 
ways please the Lord, he maketh evey body 
to be at peace with him." " Who is he that 
will harm you, if ye be followers of that which 
is good." 

Again, see what correct ideas these people 
formed of true fame and honour ; they knew 
that it did not consist in a title, or in an 
elegant mansion, or a splendid equipage, or a 
numerous train of servants, or in being the 
subject of general conversation. No, their 
language was "Do thou worthily in Ephratah, 
and be thou famous in Bethlehem." The way 
to be famous is to do worthily. 

Again, see how providence can reward 
virtue. Orpah and Ruth were both amiable 
young women, but Orpah returned to her 
country and her Gods, and we hear no more 
of her ; but Ruth clave to her mother-in-law 
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and to tfae God of Israel. And see what was 
the result. Though she was a plain, humble, 
modest, portionless widow, providence so 
ordered things, that she became the wife of one 
of the greatest and best men in the place ; a 
mother in Israel ; an ancestor of princes^ and 
of a greater than princes. An4 Boaz's 
payers were heard, and his benedictions 
were abundantly fulfilled. " The Lord recom- 
pense thy work, and a full reward be given 
thee from the Lord God of Israel, under whose 
wings thou art come to trust.'' She was 
indeed abundantly rewarded. And God's 
hand is not shortened now, he is as able as 
ever to reward piety and humility; and he often 
does so, though not in so remarkable a way. 

Also, the piety of the congratulations of her 
neighbours is worthy of observation. " The 
Lord make the woman that is come into thine 
house, like Rachel and like Lesdi," &c. Con- 
gratulation is very common in such cases as 
that under consideration. It is lamentable 
that they should not all resemble those of the 
neighbours of Naomi, as regards piety : that 
it should ever be thought to be out of place in 
the most important of all relations, where the 
blessing of God is peculiarly valuable and 
desicable. In this view I always admire. the 
g2 
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prayers in the English liturgy for the solemnf- 
zation of marriage. They are incomparably 
excellent. I never, when attending, hear them 
read without emotion. It is a very commen- 
dable practice among us, when young people 
are thus united, to call together serious friends 
to unite in asking the divine blessing by 
prayer. Nor ought we to omit noticing the 
piety of the language used by the sacred his- 
torian, as it regards the event which naturally 
followed. " Boaz took Ruth, and she became 
his wife, and the Lord gave her conception, 
and she bare a son." We are ready to view 
the birth of a child as a common event, in the 
course of things, and too many confine therr 
anxiety to the safety of the mother and her 
offspring. But it is wise and right to extend 
our views much farther, and to raise them to 
God. " Children are an heritage from the 
Lord, and the fruit of the womb is his 
reward." It is wise and right to consider 
every new born infant as his creature, and 
his gift; to receive it as a blessing, and a 
blessing Jrom him, and to pray earnestly that 
a blessing in the best sense may come with 
it, and make it a blessing to all concerned.. 
It is our duty to observe his hand, and to 
adore him for his goodness and mercy in all 
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the forms in which they are manifested, in 
every thing which relates both to the mother 
and the child, in these delicate and dangerous 
circumstances. " All, all is of the Lord, and 
to him be all the praise." 

Again, I think the behaviour of the neigh- 
bours, particularly of the female neighbours, 
is very pleasing and edifying, ver. 14. 
Depraved as human nature is, there are 
generous and feeling hearts, that will take 
pleasure in the prosperity of others; and 
there is scarcely any common occurrence that 
interests a whole neighbourhood, especially 
the female part of it, more than the birth of 
a child. The delicate circumstances, the 
sufleringSi the danger of the mother, excite 
a general sympathy, and especially the whole 
female connections feel concerned for her. 
Anxious inquiries are very generally made, 
and when a child is safely born, all are ready 
to congratulate and rejoice. So it wa,s here. 
** Blessed be the Lord that hath not left thee 
this day without a kinsman." 

But what is most remarkable here is, these 
good women with one consent poured out 
their. blessing upon poor old Naomi. And the 
women said to Naomi, *' blessed be the Lord, 
&c." The reason was, that she had been a 
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remarkably amiable and friendly woman, and 
friendship begets friendship. Another good 
reason of the congratulations was, she had 
been the subject of many bereavements, she 
had lost her husband, and two sons in a 
strange land, and was there iefl utterly child- 
less. She was also far advanced in years, 
and old age, and former bereavements, and an 
amiable temper, together, will awaken the 
most tender sympathy, in all feeling hearts. 
And these neighbours of Naomi do according- 
ly speak in a most pious, pathetic, and affec- 
tionate way, to the good old woman about this 
boy. They bless God that she ha6 not been 
left childless in her old age ; and they pray 
that the child may be famous in Israel, a 
great and a good man, when she shall be dead 
and gone. In the mean time while she did 
live, though he vas yet a babe, they pray 
that he might be a comfort to her. Like 
giving new life to her, '' a restorer of thy life, 
and a nourisher of thine old age." And they 
intimate that the child would be doubly dear 
to her, because he was the son of so dutiful 
and affectionate a. daughter-in-law, one that 
had been better to her than seven sons. ver. 
16. One that had affectionately performed 
the duty of every relative to her. And the 
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eTent itself, and the affectionate and pathetie 
oengratulations of these kind neighbours, 
seemed to have had their full effect, for the good 
old woman took the child, clasped it in her 
withered arms, and laid it in her bosom, ftnd. 
gratefully and piously performed the office of 
a nurse to it. Her heart seems to have been 
filled with love to the child, with affection to 
its mother ; and with gratitude to God, vent- 
ing itself in the language of wonder and praise. 
I believe the aged generally, find that the 
second generation, their children's children, 
are almost as dear to them as their own, and 
that there is not much difference in their feel- 
ings of attachment, and concern for their 
happiness. So that there is something 
very natural in the good old woman's taking 
the child, and laying it in her bosom, and 
becoming a nurse unto it. And it seems 
that such children are doubly endeared, by 
the preceding tenderness and good behaviour 
of their own children, who have now become 
the parents of these objects of their affection. 
They seem to feel as if their own children had 
been born anew, and were therefore entitled 
to double love. And all this is wisely and 
graciously ordered by providence. It contri- 
butes in many ways, to the happiness of all 
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parties, and facilitates the performance of 
important duties. Andlbelievei that there 
is nothing, next to the salvation of their own* 
souls, which affords more comfort to pious 
people, than to see their children advantage- 
ously and happily settled in life ; and to use a 
common expression, ''doing well for both 
worlds," and blessed with an amiable, prom- 
ising family of children; especially when 
this has been preceded by difficulties, be- 
reavements, and trials. Hence the events 
which we are illustrating would be to Naomi 
like life from the dead. They would cause 
her to forget all her former trials, and dispose 
her to say, when she held the child in her 
arms. *' Now Lord, lettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace, &c." We have here a beau* 
tiful illustration of Psalm cxxviii. "Blessed 
is every one that feareth the Lord, &c." 

I have one remark more to make. Perhaps 
some of you, when you cast your eye on the 
close of the chapter, and meet with nothing 
but the name of the child, and a number of 
succeeding names, may be ready to shut the 
book and say. Ah ! these are mere names. 
They are not worth reading. And while I 
acknowledge that there is very little in names, 
and very little in giving children names, in 
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itself considered, yet perhaps, some may be 
surprised to hear that probably the grand 
design with which this book was written, at 
least one great reason, why it stands here at 
all, as a part of the inspired volume is, that 
these names might be recorded. This very 
Ruth was the great grandmother of David 
the King of Israel ; this very babe was the 
grandfather of this eminent man ; and what 
is more, he was the ancestor of the King of 
kings, and Lord of lords, for whose sake, to 
point out the line in which he descended, to 
ascertain the family to which he belonged, 
and to confirm our faith, and direct our view 
to him, this narrative was drawn up and in- 
serted in the bible ; for to him gave all the 
prophets, and all the historians witness ; in 
him centre all the plans of providence ; all 
the institutions, and changes, and experience, 
of his church. " Of him, and through him, 
and to him are all things." Amen. 



J. Toller, Printer, Kettering. 
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